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put it in fear of the facts. It is too full of specificness and free pieces 
of wisdom to satisfy a regular scholar. And in this respect again it 
obeys its own moral, a moral which has little academic backing besides 
that of the author, but which I am by a happy chance able to reinforce 
with the authority of the great Christy Mathewson of the National 
League, speaking upon the all-important subject of " inside baseball." 
" Those who are too scientific," he says, " stick to the rules when the rules 
are no good — that is worse than no rules." 

Max Eastman. 
Columbia University. 

Theories of Knowledge. Leslie J. Walker. London : Longmans, Green, 

& Co. 1910. Pp. xxxix + 696. 

The problem of knowledge is approached by Mr. Walker from three 
different angles, which are indicated by the titles of the three main divi- 
sions of his book, viz. : " The Psychological Analysis of Cognition," " The 
Metaphysical Conditions of Knowledge," and " The Epistemological Value 
of Cognition." Under each of these headings he presents an extended 
discussion of absolutism, pragmatism, and realism, the purpose being to 
show that of these three realism alone offers a tenable view. Realism, as 
he maintains, furnishes a " higher synthesis " which, by means of perti- 
nent distinctions, reconciles antitheses and conserves what is true and 
significant in the other theories. 

The realism which the author professes is asserted to be the realism 
of Aristotle and Thomas Aquinas. While he brings to his task a wide 
acquaintance with the literature of his subject and a commendable spirit 
of fairness, it is also evident that he is under the influence of a dualistic 
bias which, to all appearances, has not been subjected to any serious 
analysis and criticism. The subject-object relation, as he contends, is 
present, as an experienced element, in all our sense-perceptions. Percep- 
tion ordinarily presents us with things, although, on occasion, the object 
of perception may be a sensation. " Sometimes we merely ' get a taste,' a 
sensation of bitterness or sweetness localized loosely in the mouth, or we 
feel hot from the effects of violent exercise or cold on account of a chill " 
(p. 49). Again, " Sensation may be perceived and located in the tips of 
the fingers, if we attend to them and not to the object touched. Even 
color may appear as a sensation when the eyes are almost closed and all 
variations in tone, tint, and outline are, as far as possible, eliminated" 
(p. 50). Barring these rather exceptional cases, however, it may be said 
that, while sensations are always the means by which we perceive (id quo 
percipitur), they are never the object of perception (id quod percipitur). 
The author frankly avows his adherence to what is commonly known as 
copyism. " Sensation is an effect produced in a sentient organism by an 
objective cause which it resembles ; and that resemblance is not destroyed 
by the cooperation of the organism in the production of the effect " 
(p. 389). 

The contention that sense-perception presents things and not con- 
scious states may not seem particularly compatible with the view that 
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sensations bear a relation of resemblance or correspondence to the external 
agency which is their cause. This apparent incompatibility, however, is 
eliminated, in the opinion of the author, through the instrumentality of 
concepts or ideas, whose business it is to transcend the gap between sensa- 
tion and object. Just how this is accomplished is not made very clear, 
nor is the reader made to feel at home after he has been safely trans- 
ported to the world of substantial realities. The author discourses of 
substance and accident, of activity and passivity, of God as infinite and 
as existing a se, with a freedom which is quite bewildering and altogether 
unhampered by any constraints of reflective criticism (cf. Chapter XIII.). 

This absence of self-criticism is presumably the reason why Mr. 
Walker's objections to absolutism and pragmatism are, on the whole, 
rather ineffective. The problem pressing for a solution is to bring into 
harmonious relation the sensuous and the conceptual contents presented 
in experience. If, for example, we grant Bradley's premises concerning 
the character of these contents — and the author does not explicitly deny 
them — it is no answer to his conclusions to appeal, e. g., in connection 
with the discussion of time and change, to the fact that duration is real 
or that Bradley himself asserts the universe to be unity in difference. 
Neither is it pertinent to criticize pragmatism, unless it be recognized 
that the latter intends its doctrine as a challenge of the Bradleian prem- 
ises, i. e., unless we bear in mind that it offers a different interpretation 
of sensation and thought. If we first define sentiency in the manner of 
Bradley and the author, it is indeed true that pragmatism is unable to 
evolve thought from sentiency (p. 84), or that thinking is not reducible 
to " names and images." The author's loose way of treating sensations 
betokens a failure to get at the inwardness of the epistemological problem. 
To begin with, sensations are not clearly distinguished from perceptions. 
But apart from this, we are told in one connection that sensations are 
more or less adequate copies of their objective causes, while on another 
occasion it is stated that, " strictly speaking, sensations when functioning 
in a percept are not sensations at all, but merely nervous processes " (p. 
51), — a " short and easy method " of eliminating a troublesome factor 
which might well excite the envy of T. H. Green. This seems to throw 
the burden of the problem upon the concept or idea; yet, with regard to 
the latter, the upshot of it all is that the idea is " a function of the mind 
by means of which, somehow or other, we apprehend the nature of objects; 
and its content, even though unconscious, functions in the mind when- 
ever that idea is recalled, and so controls both association and assent " 
(p. 63). 

It must be added, however, that Mr. Walker's book is serviceable, not 
only as a convenient summing up of current objections to absolutism and 
pragmatism, but as a kind of index to the more important utterances on 
these topics, and to divergences in doctrine and emphasis among leading 
thinkers. It is written in a clear style and is provided with a very use- 
ful index. 

B. H. Bode. 

University of Iixinois. 



